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When he came to write the stories, he seems to have
made few changes in manuscript; most of his work
had been completed while he was pacing back and forth
under the Concord pines.

In the following brief selections from his American
notebooks will be found the seeds or kernels of a dozen
stories he wrote after 1835, together with a number of
themes and observations that went into his first three
novels. Here too are the germs of many other tales and
romances that were never set down on paper, al-
though some of them came to be fully elaborated in his
mind. The notion somehow persists that Hawthorne's
was a meager talent, having its own thin integrity but
lacking in variety or scope. It is of course true that he
had little knowledge of the practical world, at least in
his early years, so that some of his tales lacked earthly
substance; but he showed a continual rich inventiveness
in plots and situations and angles for approaching them.
His notebooks are additional proof of something we
know from other sources: that his published work is
only a segment of what he was prepared to write.

The selections are drawn from two sources. Mrs.
Hawthorne published a book of Passages from the Amer-
ican Notebooks in 1868, making a great many changes
in the text in order to present her late husband in me
most favorable light and to satisfy the wish for a sort
of bloodless refinement that prevailed in the years af-
ter the Civil War. The notebooks themselves were finally
acquired by the Morgan Library, and in 1932 Randall
Stewart published a faithful transcription of the text;
this I have followed wherever possible. But one or
more of the notebooks had been lost in the intervening
years; and for the entries they contained I have been
forced to follow Mrs. Hawthorne's version.